THE SCENE IS CHANGED

and eastward the dome of Saint Paul's and the towers of
Westminster stand out dimly to mark the curve of the
unseen river. The nearer and secular towers of Park Lane
look over the foliage of Kensington Gardens. Sloping away
in the immediate foreground are low-built houses with slate
roofs, marking a group of poor streets; and smoke blows
every way from their crazy red tile chimney-pots, witnessing
to Heaven that Sunday dinners are still cooked on kitchen
ranges. In all this view, so harmoniously broken by trees
and spires, scarcely any building but the distant pyramidal
Shell-Mex bears the character of our own time. The archi-
tectural record spread out is that of a past century, mostly
the nineteenth, varied by the few outlines of contemporary
effort that men have contrived to make between the wars
of the present.
If we should examine it closely, even the solidity of this
existing city structure might seem dubious; for in the wide
landscape there are surely few houses that are not, like my
own, crumbling and peeling from neglect. Repairs are
forgotten in such times. Soon we shall know whether or
not the physical survival of these roofs and walls and the
multitudinous life within them may still be possible in any
sense that we have hitherto understood; and meanwhile
they stretch away indiscriminately and rather beautifully in
the sunlight, like the wrinkles of an ageing face that is con-
tent to age and has no impulse to renewal for renewal's
sake. Were it not for the immense question-marks of
our unfolding drama, much of this London would be
renewed already.
The portents of the present are written in the sky, as